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HOW TO MAKE OUR IDEAS CLEARER? 


HIS paper represents a much less ambitious attempt than that 

of Charles Peirce in his famous essay. It is intended to pre- 

sent, not the method of giving complete clarity to our ideas, but a 
method of increasing the degree of their clarity. 

I first thought of the procedure which I am proposing as I at- 
tempted to expound to my classes the rival doctrines of the neo- 
realists and of the American critical realists. It seemed to me that 
for every statement I made in exposition of one view there was a 
corresponding statement that should be made in exposition of the 
other. To a very considerable extent these statements were the 
same. They differed only in certain key words or phrases and the 
implications of these. For example, I found certain neo-realists 
stating that what is given in perception are sense data and that in 
eases of veridical perception these sense data are literal parts of the 
perceived object. According to certain critical realists, on the 
other hand, what is given are certain essences and in cases of 
veridical perception certain of these essences are embodied in the 
object perceived. It occurred to me that it might be possible to 
find functional expressions for every statement made in exposition 
of either view, which would expound equally well the other view to 
the precise extent that the two views were in agreement. Where 
they differed a variable could be used to signify indeterminately, 
now what is meant according to one view, now what is meant ac- 
cording to the other. For example, the sentences I have just 
enumerated could be expressed functionally by ‘‘What is given in 
perception are certain X’s and in cases of veridical perception these 
X’s have the relation RF to the object perceived.”’ 

As I reflected more upon such functional similarities it seemed 
reasonable to me that all rival theories of perception which had any 
good claim to plausibility would agree about a great many matters, 
for all would have to take account of every verified fact of percep- 
tion. They would differ only in so far as they went beyond what 
is now known about perceptual experience. It should be possible, 

1 Read at the joint meeting of the Eastern and Western Divisions of the 


American Philosophical Association at Columbia University, New York City, 
December 27, 1939. 
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therefore, I reasoned, to construct functional expressions for these 
rival theories such that the functions would express that part of the 
rival views which is common to them all and the variables would 
symbolize the respects in which they varied. Generalizing further, 
it seemed to me that this same procedure might be applied to other 
philosophical problems as well. 

In what follows I attempt a preliminary application of it to one 
aspect of various theories of perception, to certain aspects of rival 
theories of universals, and to theories of the nature of the relation 
of implication. I do not claim for this method exclusive authority. 
Indeed it appears to me that such an exclusive claim has been the 
Achilles’ heel of more than one theory of philosophical method. 
Something like this procedure, however, should be very fruitful, for 
to be successful it requires precise formulation of the agreements 
and the differences of the theories being examined. 


I 


Any non-bizarre theory of perception will have to take account 
of such known facts as I take the following to be. Some perceptual 
experiences are veridical, some are hallucinatory, some are illusory. 
When in doubt about the veridical nature of a perceptual experi- 
ence we check it by means of other perceptual experiences. In 
cases of veridical perception let us call the object which we correctly 
perceive a ‘‘real object,’’ or better, since that term tends to release 
too much adrenalin, let us designate it by the neutral letter Y. 
Let us signify that which is immediately experienced by the mind 
in any perception, veridical or not, by the letter X. Considering 
just this much of perceptual theory, it is clear that different theories 
of perception may differ as to the nature of the entities signified 
by X, as to the nature of those denoted by Y, and as to the relation, 
R, between such entities in virtue of which in cases of veridical 
perception an X gives us knowledge of a Y. 

Some epistemologists say that what are immediately experienced 
by the mind are sensa and describe these sensa as particulars so 
simple in nature that at least some and perhaps all of their char- 
acteristics can be fully known in one presentation. Others call the 
immediately experienced essences and regard them as concepts or 
universals, ascribing to them mental existence in the former case 
and universal subsistence in the latter. C. I. Lewis calls X’s qualia 
and says of them that they are universal in the sense that they can 
be repeated but are particular in the sense that they are sharply 
to be distinguished from concepts which always imply more than 
ean be verified in any single experience.? Such differences about 


2 Mind and the World-Order, pp. 123 ff. 
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the nature of the immediately experienced seem to turn largely 
upon the writer’s views about universals, upon his answer to such 
a question as ‘‘ Are two color data, exactly alike in quality, to be 
regarded as two particular instances of the same universal or are 
they to be regarded as identically the same universal presented 
twice?’? When we consider the problem of universals in the next 
part of this paper, we shall try to ‘determine if there are grounds 
for deciding among such rival views. 

What are the crucial points of difference between rival theories 
of perception with regard to what the immediately experienced 
reveals, in veridical perception, about the real object? Some 
idealists and some naive realists would urge that in veridical per- 
ception the immediately experienced X is identical with the real 
object, though they would differ as to the real object’s ontological 
status. Some neo-realists, such as Russell in The External World, 
would say that the given sensa are part of a class of sensa that is 
the real object. Some American critical realists would urge that 
under optimum conditions some of the primary qualities found in 
the given would be identical with (i.e., give us literal knowledge of) 
some of the primary qualities of the real object, and that the other 
primary qualities and all the secondary qualities found in the given 
would be significant of (i.e., give us symbolic knowledge of) other 
primary qualities of the real object. Other theorists would limit 
themselves to saying that in cases of veridical perception the given 
X justifies a whole chain of inferences of the general form, ‘‘If 
events a, b,c, ... occur, X,, X,, X,, . . .”’ will be given. 

In eases of non-veridical perception, of the illusory type, for 
example, typical rival theories would differ somewhat as follows. 
Subjective idealists might maintain that our immediate object is 
largely imaginary rather than real; a naive realist might urge that 
a good share of our activity would better be called imagination 
rather than perception. A Russellian neo-realist would no doubt 
say that our sensa are members of a different class of sensa from 
that class of which we judge them to be members. Some critical 
realists would say we project our data or essences into a space-time 
locus, where they are not in fact embodied. Other theorists would 
say merely that our given X’s lead us to draw certain unjustified 
inferences as to other X’s. 

What can we say of such conflicting theories? One thing we 
might be tempted to say—that they are but different ways of stating 
the same thing—I feel sure we should not say: for example, to 
affirm that real objects have secondary qualities and to deny that 
they do are not two ways of saying the same thing but a way of 
saying two different things. It would be more fruitful to ask how 
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the conflicting statements of these theories can be either confirmed 
or invalidated. The answer, I think, is clear: only by further ex- 
perience, by acquaintance with further X’s, of my past or future 
experience, or of the past, present, or future experience of others. 
This is our only source of empirical evidence. Should such experi- 
ence be incompatible with any given theory, that theory will have 
to be modified to avoid such incompatibility, if it is to retain a 
satisfactory claim to truth. In so far as such conflicts are avoided, 
direct experience can confirm or invalidate no one theory at the 
expense of a rival. In this case, which is likely to be the situation 
with regard to long surviving perceptual theories, we can only 
appeal to the familiar criterion of coherence and, in so far as it is 
valid, to the test of simplicity. One theory may be preferred to 
another in so far as it to a greater degree than its rivals forms an 
integral part of a satisfactory philosophical system. Since judg- 
ment of the degree to which a theory meets this test is largely sub- 
jective, rival theories of perception will doubtless be held for a long 
time to come. 

The advantage of seeking a functional expression for these rival 
views is that, when found, this function expresses the points of 
agreement forced upon all such tenable theories by the facts of 
experience. This verified common part of all rival theories con- 
stitutes a firm base from which their divergent and as yet untested 
claims may be carefully investigated. As further experiences add 
new knowledge this functional expression will be modified cor- 
respondingly but at any stage of the knowledge process it will ex- 
press all that is known at that time about the problem in question, 
and to it all relevant hypotheses which have a serious claim to 
truth must conform. 


II 


The age-old problem of universals—to use its traditional title 
—suggests itself as a suitable field for application of the functional 
method I have been recommending. What, if any, are the facts 
any plausible theory of universals must accept? Particulars in 
their full particularity seem to be knowable if at all only by ac- 
quaintance. Communicable knowledge about such particulars seems 
to require that we predicate or deny of them certain entities which 
are variously described in rival theories as characteristics or con- 
cepts or universals. Let us here designate them by the neutral 
symbol C. To serve for purposes of communication these C’s must 
themselves have certain characteristics and all plausible views about 
them will have to be consistent with their having these necessary 
characteristics. C’s must be capable of being known or conceived 
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by man. It must be possible to select any C that is desired and to 
refer to it over and over again. In other words the nature of a C 
must be fixed. This nature must be unaffected should it be the case 
that the C in question is referred to now by one person, and now by 
another. It must be unaltered should it be the case that it at one 
time is exemplified and at another time is not exemplified. In 
these strictly limited senses, the nature of a C must be independent 
of its being conceived or of its being exemplified. This is not to 
deny that C’s may be used at one time and forgotten at another or 
that the same C may be signified by different names or that dif- 
ferent C’s may be signified by the same name. All this is unim- 
portant. What is important is that we should be able to refer by 
some means or other to any chosen C and that this C should retain 
its characteristics as long as anyone wishes to refer to it. Such 
abstract entities whose nature remains constant seem necessary if 
communicable knowledge is to be possible. 

It seems to me that these are the facts about C’s which any 
theory of them must account for if it is to be at all plausible. As 
we go beyond these facts, differences in the traditional views of C’s 
become apparent. A Platonic realist would say that C’s are time- 
less, spaceless entities, subsisting independently of conception or 
exemplification. An Aristotelian would say that they exist, 
whether thought of or not, wherever they are exemplified in par- 
ticulars, and whether exemplified or not, wherever thought of in 
the mind of man. <A conceptualist would deny existence to them 
except in so far as they happen to be conceived. The conflict be- 
tween these theories seems unresolvable by experience. Again the 
only available test of them seems to be that of coherence within a 
whole system of philosophy. Except for this relation to other 
elements in a philosophical system, differences between these 
theories of C’s seem to me to be of relatively little moment, to be 
not non-significant, but insignificant. 

Nominalistic views of C’s seem to me not to satisfy the require- 
ments I have urged as necessary. Even such a sophisticated view 
as that of E. B. McGilvary,’ according to which a universal is a 
class of particular characters related by an undefined relation of 
similarity, itself different in every case, seems to me inadequate. 
Even apart from the difficulties of knowing which class is meant by 
‘*all characters that are similar to each other,’’ where ‘‘similar to’’ 
is a necessarily undefined relation—this view seems unsatisfactory 
to me because it leaves no room for knowledge we do actually have, 
for example, such knowledge as that, not only in actual cases but in 
every possible case, nothing could be blue without being colored. 


8 ¢* Relations in General and Universals in Particular,’’ this JOURNAL, Vol. 
XXXVI (1939) pp. 5-15; 29-40. 
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If, however, I am wrong in rejecting nominalism, and nominal- 
istic C’s do have the requisite characters, then nominalism, too, 
must be admitted as a possible view. But I would then urge, as 
McGilvary himself suggests by calling his view a postulated one, 
that there is at least no more empirical evidence for nominalism 
than for its rivals and that our choice of one view rather than 
another can be grounded only in that view’s superiority for the 
construction of a complete philosophical system. 


III 


The virtues of a formal procedure such as that I have been pro- 
posing should appear especially in a formal subject and I draw 
my last example from logic. What is the nature of implication? 
C. I. Lewis has pointed out that the minimum requirement for im- 
plication is that it must be a relation which never holds where the 
implicans is true and the implicate false. There are, however, a 
large number of relations which have this property but differ 
radically in some of their other properties. The most famous of 
these are material implication, strict implication, and entailment. 
The properties of material implication have been explicitly de- 
veloped by Whitehead and Russell‘; the properties of strict impli- 
cation have been developed by Lewis.5 The use of these relations 
engenders certain paradoxes, and since the attempted explanations 
of these have not been entirely satisfactory, some writers such as 
EK. J. Nelson and A. F. Emch have attempted to make explicit the 
properties of an implicational relation, entailment, which, they 
have claimed, would avoid such paradoxes. Unfortunately, dif- 
ficulties have been found with all published formulations of the 
properties of entailment. Until the search for a satisfactory for- 
mulation of this sort is successful those who wish to use an impli- 
cational relation in a calculus must fall back on something more 
akin to material implication or to strict implication. 

The striking difference between these latter two relations is re- 
vealed by the following laws of their respective systems: 


‘‘P materially implies Q’’ is equivalent to ‘‘The con- 
junct of P and not-Q is false.’’ 
‘*P strictly implies Q’’ is equivalent to ‘‘The conjunct 
of P and not-Q is impossible. 
Within mathematical or logical systems where whatever is false is 
impossible, and whatever is true is necessary, either of these rela- 
tions will serve equally well. For ordinary reasoning, however, 


4 Principia Mathematica. 
5 C. I. Lewis and C. H. Langford, Symbolic Logic, Ch. VI and Appendix 2. 
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where we do often wish to distinguish between what is necessarily 
true and what is true but might have been false, it seems desirable 
to distinguish between material and strict implication and to make 
use of each in its appropriate place. If ever the properties of 
entailment are explicitly stated we shall be able to decide about its 
relative usefulness. 

In this formal field, where it is possible to state explicitly and 
in comparable language not only the similarities but also the dif- 
ferences of rival theories, the value of the functional method I 
have been urging becomes very clear. We now know that there is 
no such thing as the relation of implication, but that there are many 
different implicational relations, and we know that the choice among 
these should rest.on the purposes we have in mind and the nature 
of the entities whose implicational relations we are studying. 


IV 


Because of certain similarities it may be worth while to point 
out some of the striking differences between the view presented in 
this paper and certain comparable features of logical positivism. 
I have urged that rival philosophical theories may be variable 
values of the same complex function; I have not said that they are 
alternative translations of some linguistic statement. ‘‘The entities 
immediately experienced are particulars’’ and ‘‘The entities im- 
mediately experienced are universals’’ state two different and non- 
equivalent propositions. Nor is the first equivalent, save materially, 
to a linguistic proposition such as ‘‘The entities immediately ex- 
perienced are properly named by proper nouns’’; nor is the second 
equivalent, save materially, to a linguistic proposition such as ‘‘The 
entities immediately experienced are properly named by common 
nouns.’’ Again, I have urged that the non-verifiability of rival 
philosophical theories, if indeed they are non-verifiable, does not 
show that such theories are meaningless, save in the special tech- 
nical sense of the logical positivists according to which ‘‘meaning- 
less’? means not ‘‘non-significant,’’ but by definition ‘‘not 
verifiable’’ and hence, perhaps, ‘‘insignificant.’’ 

Again, far from maintaining that philosophy is but a linguistic 
science, I have urged that rival philosophical theories are meaning- 
ful and comparable, and preference is to be shown among them on 
the basis of their systematic coherence or comprehensiveness. Fi- 
nally my view does not at all imply the physicalism of so many 
logical positivists. Rather I should regard physicalism as one 
theory among others, to be compared with them by the method here 
Suggested. And similarly logical positivism itself would be com- 
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pared by this method with rival theories as to the nature and 
method of philosophy. It seems likely in advance that at best it 
would turn out to be but one possible view among many. 


CHARLES A. BAYLIs. 
Brown UNIVERSITY. 





PROPOSITION, JUDGMENT, AND INFERENCE 


I 


HE importance of accurate definition has often been empha- 
sized by philosophers, and yet there is no field of investigation 
which has suffered more than philosophy from hasty and ill- 
constructed definitions. There are few things so calculated to set 
a philosopher upon a false scent as a wrong definition of a term or 
a misinterpretation of a common phrase. We may cite, in illus- 
tration, the phrase that language is the expression of thought. 
That is an innocent mode of speech, and the general run of men are 
not misled by it; but it has more than once been a trap for the 
philosopher, and that, on account of the ambiguity of the word 
‘‘thought.’’ ‘‘Thought’’ is used in the sense of an act of thinking 
and also in the sense of the object of the act. The phrase does not 
mean that language is the expression of our acts of thinking, but 
that it expresses what we are thinking about. Language expresses 
what it directs our attention to, and outside one or two departments 
of philosophy it rarely directs our attention to acts of thinking; 
and even when it does so, it is because these acts have become ob- 
jects of thought. 

The words ‘‘proposition,’’ ‘‘judgment,’’ and ‘‘inference’’ have 
been variously defined by philosophers, and the purpose of this 
paper is to examine a few of these definitions. Each of these words 
has a number of meanings in everyday speech, and the philosopher 
has a perfect right to select anyone of them he pleases, and in doing 
so he is not open to the charge of attaching an arbitrary meaning 
to the word. What he has to guard against is the danger of sub- 
stituting another meaning for the one he has selected. He may 
also, if he likes, affix to any of these words a special meaning of his 
own; but then he must remember that he is no longer speaking the 
language of everyday speech and the people he is addressing must 
not get the impression that he is speaking about what the common 
man understands by the word. 

Recently the custom has taken root in several quarters to make 
a distinction between a proposition and a sentence. This, of course, 
has always been done by philosophers. Our grammars call a com- 
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mand and a question a sentence, and few persons have confused 
either of these with a proposition. But the recent practice is to 
differentiate the proposition from what the grammars call the de- 
clarative sentence, whereas in the older custom the two were treated 
as synonymous. The logical positivists, in particular, insist on 
making the distinction, but the practice is not confined to them. 
On this interpretation, a proposition is not made up of words like 
a sentence, but it is what is meant by a declarative sentence; so that 
we should not say that a proposition expresses something, but that 
a declarative sentence expresses a proposition. Dr. A. C. Ewing, 
who is opposed to the logical positivists, puts the matter in this 
way: 

Only sentences can be properly said to have meaning, not propositions. A 
proposition is what certain sorts of sentences mean and cannot again itself 
have meaning except in a quite different sense of the word. . . . ‘‘Statement,’’ 
on the other hand, is used both to stand for a proposition and for a sentence 


expressing a proposition. I shall use it in the latter sense. [Mind, Vol. 
XLVI (1937), p. 347.] 


There is some justification in daily usage for this interpretation 
of ‘‘proposition.’’ Thus, we commonly say that a given proposi- 
tion is true, and by this we do not mean that a given set of words 
is true, but that what is expressed by the words is true. Hence, it 
would seem that a proposition is something that is expressed by the 
words. The chief objection to this interpretation of ‘‘proposition’’ 
is that it is exceedingly difficult to carry out consistently. The 
writers who adopt it commonly begin at once to employ the word 
‘*sentence’’ as synonymous with ‘‘declarative sentence.’’ Dr. Ew- 
ing said that he was going to use the word ‘‘statement,’’ not for a 
proposition, but for a sentence expressing a proposition. In the 
next paragraph we find him speaking as follows: ‘‘I shall first take 
the extremer form of the theory, according to which a statement is 
said to be verifiable, and therefore to have meaning if and only if 
its truth could be conclusively established by sense-experience.”’ 
If a statement is a sentence, and a sentence is a set of words, is it 
correct to speak of a statement as being verifiable? We do not say 
that a set of words is verifiable; we have them before our eyes. It 
is what the words mean that is verifiable. 

But it is particularly the authors of works on logic who are apt 
to fall into this confusion. Indeed, in their case the confusion 
would seem to be unavoidable. Throughout the greater part of 
their works they are dealing with the proposition, explaining its 
structure and the function it performs in an argument. They in- 
sist upon the correct interpretation of such words as ‘‘all,’’ ‘‘some,’’ 


‘is,’’? “fis not,’’ ‘‘if-then,’’ and ‘‘either-or,’’ and they speak of 
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these words as entering into a proposition and determining the class 
to which it belongs. But if a proposition is not made up of words, 
then these words can not enter into its structure. Certainly no one 
would be inclined to say that ‘‘all,’’ ‘‘some,’’ ‘‘is,’’ etc. are ex- 
pressed by the words of a sentence. They are the words of a sen- 
tence. Again, the logician will warn the student against ambiguity 
in a proposition. But ambiguity resides only in words, not in the 
meaning of words. A word is ambiguous when it has two mean- 
ings, but a meaning has not two meanings. 

The purpose of the writers who adopt this convention is reason- 
able enough; they are doubtless aiming at accuracy. And we have 
seen that they can present a fair case in behalf of their position. 
We speak of proving a proposition, but we do not speak of proving 
a set of words; therefore, a proposition must be what is meant or 
expressed by the words. Nevertheless this argument is not with- 
out its weakness. It is not uncommon to meet such an expression 
as ‘‘His words were impressive and we were convinced of their 
truth.’’ It would seem, then, that the argument in favor of the 
recent convention is not entirely persuasive. In ordinary speech 
even the word ‘‘word”’ is used not merely to signify a certain sound 
or a mark on paper, but also that which is expressed by the sound 
or mark. What Dr. Ewing said of ‘‘statement”’ is true of ‘‘ word’’ 
and ‘‘proposition’’—they stand for a mark or sound and also for 
what is meant by the mark or sound. It is also well known that 
the words ‘‘utterance,’’ ‘‘speech,’’ ‘‘language,’’ and ‘‘phrase,’’ 
have the same two meanings. Not even the word ‘‘sentence’’ is 
free from this ambiguity. 

It would seem, therefore, that we shall have to resign ourselves 
to a certain amount of ambiguity in these words. But since the 
ambiguity is the same in all of them, and since we are alive to the 
ambiguity, there should be very few occasions for serious confusion. 
We can cling to the older custom which identifies ‘‘proposition”’ 
with a certain kind of sentence; and when a context occurs in 
which ‘‘proposition’’ will not bear this interpretation, we can say 
that the context is elliptical, that is, that in such a ease ‘‘proposi- 
tion’’ is short for ‘‘what is expressed by the proposition.”’ 

The older definition of ‘‘proposition’’ is that it is the verbal ex- 
pression of a judgment. This is also unsatisfactory. The word 
‘*judgment’’ is used in two senses, and in neither of them can the 
definition be justified. Let us consider these senses separately. It 
is customary for the philosopher to say that a judgment is an act of 
the mind, an act of deciding. If the word ‘‘judgment’’ is taken in 
this sense, then to say that a proposition is the verbal expression of 
a judgment is the same as to say that it is the verbal expression of 
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an act of deciding. But when the philosopher presents us with an 
example of proposition, it does not fit his definition. ‘‘The earth 
rotates on its axis’’ is a proposition, but it does not express an act 
of deciding or an act of the mind. A proposition can not be said 
to express something of which it makes no mention. How many 
propositions mention an act of the mind? The propositions that 
do so are mostly confined to psychology and epistemology. When 
we say that we assent to a proposition, we mean that we assent to 
what is expressed by the proposition. If a proposition always ex- 
pressed an act of deciding, then to assent to a proposition would be 
to assent to an act of deciding. 

But the word ‘‘judgment”’ is used not only in the sense of an 
act of deciding; it is also used in the sense of what is decided, that 
is, in the sense of the object of the act. The difference between 
these two senses of ‘‘judgment’’ is parallel to the difference be- 
tween ‘‘sight’’ in the sense of a faculty, and ‘‘sight’’ in the sense 
of that which is perceived by the faculty, as when we speak of a 
beautiful sight. If ‘‘judgment’’ is taken in this second sense, 
there are two objections to defining a proposition as the verbal ex- 
pression of a judgment. First, if this definition were correct, it 
would be impossible for a man to tell a lie. Secondly, there are 
many propositions which do not express a judgment in the sense 
of what is decided; for example, ‘‘No men are lawyers,’’ ‘‘Some 
squares are round.’’ Both of these examples are propositions, for 
they are contradictories respectively of ‘‘Some men are lawyers’’ 
and ‘‘No squares are round,’’ and the contradictory of a proposi- 
tion must itself be a proposition. Again, many a proposition is put 
up for consideration and people are asked to discuss it, though the 
proposition does not express what is decided by anyone in the 
party. Most of the propositions in novels and fairy tales are not 
the expression of judgments. 

How, then, is a proposition to be defined? First of all, it is plain 
from what we have seen that ‘‘proposition’’ is not synonymous 
with ‘‘pronouncement.’’ The proposition, ‘‘Some squares are 
round,’’ is not the pronouncement of anybody. Let us use the 
word ‘‘statement’’ as a synonym for ‘‘pronouncement.’’ Then 
every statement is a proposition, but not every proposition is a 
statement. The following may be offered as definitions of these 
words: A proposition is the verbal expression of something which 
is put forth for acceptance or non-acceptance. ‘‘Non-acceptance’’ 
is here used as short for ‘‘rejection or doubt.’’ What the ‘‘some- 
thing’’ is will be suggested at the end of this paper. A statement 
is @ proposition purporting to convey what the speaker or writer 
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has decided or what he regards as true. A proposition which is not 
a statement we shall call a mere proposition. 

A statement is a proposition to which a man commits himself. 
There are various synonyms for ‘‘statement,’’ such as ‘‘assertion”’ 
and ‘‘declaration.’’ Neither of these names may be substituted for 
a mere proposition such as ‘‘Some squares are round.’’ A rhetori- 
cal question is not a mere proposition, but a statement in the form 
of a question. There are certain epithets which are not applied to 
a mere proposition, but which are continually applied to a state- 
ment; for example, ‘‘candid,’’ ‘‘ uneandid,’’ ‘‘truthful,’’ ‘‘untruth- 
ful,’’ ‘‘deliberate,’’ ‘‘dogmatiec.’’ These epithets show that there 
is a personal element in a statement which is absent from a mere 
proposition; they show that the speaker or writer makes himself 
responsible for what he says. A man engaged in controversy is 
disputing, not mere propositions, but the statements of an oppo- 
nent. Works of a scientific character are mostly made up of state- 
ments; novels and fairy tales, mostly of mere propositions. 

Before leaving the consideration of the proposition, one further 
point should be noted. In works on logic it is common to classify 
the hypothetical and the disjunctive proposition with the compound 
proposition. By a compound proposition we understand two or 
more simple propositions combined into one. The justification for 
classifying the hypothetical and the disjunctive with the compound 
proposition would seem to be that a proposition is a form of ex- 
pression which possesses the characteristic of being true or false. 
Now it is of course correct to say that every proposition is either 
true or false, but that is not a definition of a proposition, any more 
than it is a definition of a man to say that he is an animal. There 
are other forms of expression which possess the characteristic of 
being true or false; for example, clauses of a certain kind which go 
to make up a simple proposition. But since this might wear the 
appearance of a petitio principit, let us put the matter in another 
way. Apart from the tautological proposition, the function of a 
proposition, at least when it is a statement, is to convey informa- 
tion. Doubtless it does not always fulfil this function. Sometimes 
it conveys misinformation, and then it is false. But let us consider 
only such propositions as fulfil their proper function. If, then, we 
have a compound proposition, that is, two or more simple proposi- 
tions combined into one, we have a form of expression which con- 
veys two or more items of information. But a hypothetical or a 
disjunctive proposition does not convey two or more items of in- 
formation; it conveys only one. Only one item of information is 
conveyed by the proposition, ‘‘If the house is well built, the founda- 
tion is strong.’’ This is also true of the proposition, ‘‘The fish on 
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the line is either a trout or a bass.’’ The nature of the information 
conveyed by the hypothetical and the disjunctive proposition will 
be touched upon later. Let us take an example of a proposition 
which is admittedly compound: ‘‘ Peter is a lawyer and a senator.’’ 
If a man asserts this proposition, he makes two assertions, viz. : 
‘‘Peter is a lawyer’’ and ‘‘Peter is a senator.’’ But the assertion 
of the hypothetical or the disjunctive proposition we have just men- 
tioned does not involve two assertions. 

It is more accurate, then, to speak of the hypothetical and the 
disjunctive proposition as being composed of clauses, and not of 
propositions. Hence, we may define a hypothetical proposition as 
a proposition in which one clause, simple or compound, is suggested 
as implying another. In the disjunctive proposition the implying 
clause is omitted and replaced by its contradictory. That is why 
‘‘if-then’’ is changed to ‘‘either-or.’’ If we insert the implying 
clause in the disjunctive proposition of the preceding paragraph, 
the proposition will read: ‘‘The fish on the line is a trout or, if it 
is not a trout, it is a bass.”” The implying clause is ‘‘the fish is 
not a trout.’’ 


II 


In dealing with the words ‘‘judgment’’ and ‘‘inference’’ (or 
‘‘yeasoning’’), we shall take them in their primary meaning, that is, 
as signifying acts of the mind. We say that a man judges and 
infers, and by this we imply that he is performing acts. Philoso- 
phers commonly mention three cognitive acts: apprehension, judg- 
ment, and inference. Judgment and inference have this in com- 
mon: they are both acts of deciding. To say that a man infers B 
from A is the same as to say that he decides that B follows from A 
or that A implies B. 

First as to judgment. When the philosopher is explaining the 
nature of judgment, he is accustomed to associate it with the cate- 
gorical proposition, and from an inspection of this kind of proposi- 
tion he derives his definition of judgment. His definition will run 
somewhat like this: ‘‘A judgment is an act of the mind by which 
it affirms or denies something of something.’’ It is to be observed 
that ‘‘affirming’’ and ‘‘denying’’ may be appropriately applied to 
a statement, but not to a mere proposition. But the serious objec- 
tion to the definition is that the words ‘‘affirming’’ and ‘‘denying’’ 
properly signify an activity of speaking, not an activity of think- 
ing. Speaking and thinking are manifestly two different kinds of 
activity, and if we are to avoid confusion, we shall have to describe 
thinking in terms which do not apply more appropriately to speak- 
ing. When we describe a man’s cognitive activities in unambigu- 
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ous terms, we employ such words as ‘‘decide,’’ ‘‘apprehend,’’ ‘‘ac- 
cept,’’ ‘‘assent,’’ ‘‘aequiesce,’’ ‘‘reject,’’? and ‘‘doubt.’’ None of 
these expressions is applied to his speech. If, then, we follow the 
philosopher’s example of associating judgment with the categorical 
proposition, we may lay down the following definition: A judgment 
is an act of the mind by which it decides what is normally expressed 
by a categorical proposition. The word ‘‘normally’’ is used in the 
definition to indicate that what is decided need not be expressed, but 
that if it is expressed, it is expressed by a categorical proposition. 

Another point. It is the practice of philosophers to call a judg- 
ment affirmative or negative, and this practice has arisen from the 
fact that a categorical proposition is affirmative or negative. But 
the words ‘‘affirmative’’ and ‘‘negative’’ can not properly be ap- 
plied to a judgment, no matter in which sense the word ‘‘judg- 
ment’’ is taken. This is plain when ‘‘judgment”’ is taken in the 
sense of an act of deciding, for a categorical proposition does not 
express an act of deciding. Nor is it correct to apply ‘‘affirma- 
tive’’ or ‘‘negative’’ to a judgment when it is taken in the sense of 
what is decided. When ‘‘judgment’’ is taken in this sense, it is 
not wrong to say that it is expressed by a proposition, or rather, by 
a statement; but in such a case, to call a judgment affirmative or 
negative is to confuse what is expressed with the mode of expressing 
it. A proposition is affirmative when the copula is ‘‘is’’; it is nega- 
tive when the copula is ‘‘ is not’’; but there is no ‘‘is’’ or ‘‘is not’’ 
in what is expressed by a proposition or in what is decided by a 
judgment. In a proposition, ‘‘is’’ indicates that what the subject 
and predicate terms stand for is one object, not two; ‘‘is not’’ indi- 
cates that they stand for two objects, not one. When we have one 
object, and not two, we have identity; when we have two objects, 
we have distinction. Hence, instead of speaking of an affirmative 
and a negative judgment, we should speak of a judgment of iden- 
tity and a judgment of distinction. There are negative particles, 
prefixes, and suffixes in language, but there are none of these things 
in what is expressed by language. You will look in vain for a 
negative particle or prefix in the objects which the mind contem- 
plates—unless indeed the mind is contemplating language. When 
you have a distinction, both of the objects are ‘‘positive.’’? There 
is no such thing as a negative object, unless ‘‘negative’’ is used in 
an entirely different sense, as in the expression, ‘‘a negative charge 
of electricity.’’ When we apply what is called a negative term to 
an object, it is to indicate that the object is distinct from what is 
signified by the positive term. 
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As regards the word ‘‘inference’’ or ‘‘reasoning’’ there is no 
uniform teaching among philosophers, though they have generally 
accepted the division of cognitive acts into apprehension, judgment, 
and inference. We know that the philosopher has recourse to the 
categorical proposition when he wishes to explain judgment; but 
he is vague on the subject of inference. Some philosophers asso- 
ciate inference with the syllogism, and especially with the cate- 
gorical syllogism. This species of syllogism is composed of three 
categorical propositions. But if a categorical proposition is con- 
nected with a judgment, then three such propositions are connected 
with three judgments. Thus, the explanation has not got beyond 
judgment. Where does inference come in? 

If a categorical proposition is useful in explaining judgment, 
what kind of expression shall we employ to explain inference? As 
was noted above, it is common to say that a man infers B from A, 
and this is the same as saying that he decides that A implies B. 
Our mode of expressing what is thus decided is the hypothetical 
proposition: Jf A, then B. The definition of ‘‘inference’’ will, 
therefore, be as follows: An inference is an act of the mind by 
which it decides what is normally expressed by a hypothetical or 
an equivalent proposition. 

But we also say that a man infers the conclusion of a cate- 
gorical syllogism from the premises. It would seem, therefore, 
that there is an inference involved in what is expressed by a cate- 
gorical syllogism. This is true, but there is something else involved. 
When a man accepts the conclusion of a categorical syllogism, he 
makes a judgment, and that is because he considers that the con- 
clusion is proved by the premises. But inference does not imply 
proof; it always accompanies proof, but may exist without it. 
When a man infers B from A, he does not necessarily consider that 
B is proved. We are right in inferring the consequent from the 
antecedent of the following proposition: If the defendant is in- 
nocent, the court should acquit him; but in making this inference 
we are far from thinking that the consequent is proved. Where, 
then, in the categorical syllogism is the proposition which expresses 
what is decided by an act of inference? This proposition is 
omitted from the common mode of stating the categorical syllogism, 
and one reason for this is the unwieldy character of the proposition. 
Let us symbolize a given categorical syllogism as follows: All M is 
P, All 8 is M, therefore All S is P. The omitted proposition is 
this: If all M is P, and all S is M, then all S is P. If we prove the 
antecedent of this proposition, we thereby prove the consequent. 
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In the categorical syllogism, as it is commonly written, the three 
clauses of this hypothetical proposition are separately asserted to 
be true, but the proposition itself is omitted. Nevertheless it is this 
proposition which states what is decided by the act of inference; 
and a man must know that this proposition is true before he can 
see that the conclusion is proved. In a syllogism, therefore, the 
inference precedes the perception of the proof. 


IV 


It may be inquired whether there is an intrinsic difference be- 
tween an act of judging and an act of inferring. Both of these 
acts differ intrinsically from an act of apprehending; but they do 
not differ intrinsically from each other. They are both acts of 
deciding, and the difference consists, not in the acts themselves, but 
in what is decided by the acts. According as what is decided is 
expressed by a categorical or a hypothetical proposition, the act is 
a judgment or an inference. Viewed intrinsically, therefore, there 
are only two cognitive acts: the act of apprehending and the act of 
deciding. We shall call these two acts apprehension and decision. 

There has been considerable controversy among philosophers on 
the question whether, after all, apprehension and decision are dis- 
tinct acts. When we have apprehended something, have we not 
achieved a knowledge of it? Where is the need of our performing 
a distinct act of decision? Nevertheless the acts are distinct. 
When a man hesitates between what is expressed by two contradic- 
tory propositions, he apprehends what is expressed by both, but he 
does not decide either way. There can not be a doubt without an 
apprehension of what is doubted. We have in this case an instance 
of apprehension without decision—unless we take into considera- 
tion the decision that the matter is doubtful. The man withholds 
his decision because, though he apprehends, his apprehension does 
not extend far enough. In error also the apprehension does not 
extend far enough, though in error there is decision—a wrong de- 
cision. Again, in mere recollection there is apprehension, but no 
decision. In the cases in which a man’s decisions are correct and 
fully justified, the apprehension is a discovery, that is, the appre- 
hension of something new. I have maintained in another con- 
nection? that a man does not repeat a decision or a judgment 
he has once made, unless he has forgotten or revoked his de- 
cision. What some philosophers have called a ‘‘repeated judg- 
ment’’ is in reality an act of recollection—a recollection of what 
has been decided. What has once been decided remains decided, 


1‘*Kant on the Propositions of Pure Mathematies,’’? The New Scholas- 
ticism, Vol. XI (1937), pp. 143-144. 
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unless a man loses the memory of it or unless he has occasion to 
revise his decision. 

The decision consists in this: tt is a refusal to search because 
search is seen or appears to be unnecessary. When a man refuses 
to search because he sees that search is unnecessary, he is in posses- 
sion of certitude. When search is not seen, but appears, to be un- 
necessary, the man is in possession of opinion, and he may be right 
or wrong in his opinion. It is plain that the refusal to search 
follows upon an adequate or an inadequate apprehension, and there- 
fore it is distinct from apprehension. Unlike apprehension, de- 
cision is not a transient, but an enduring, thing and for this reason 


we could speak of it as a state of mind which follows upon appre- 
hension. 


V 


One final point remains to be considered. We have endeavored 
to explain the difference between the object of a judgment and that 
of an inference by referring to the categorical and the hypothetical 
proposition. We were led to adopt this expedient in the case of 
judgment, because it is the expedient usually adopted by philos- 
ophers when they are engaged in explaining the act of judging. 
Hence, there is nothing arbitrary in our associating the categorical 
proposition with the act of judging. However, there is something 
lacking in our explanation. In common speech the universal cate- 
gorical proposition is often made to perform two functions, and one 
of these functions is to express what would be more appropriately 
expressed by a hypothetical proposition. Thus, the following 
propositions have the same meaning: (1) A moving body unin- 
fluenced by an external force will move indefinitely in a straight 
line; (2) If a moving body is uninfluenced by an external force, 
it will move indefinitely in a straight line. These propositions have 
this in common, that the subject of the first and the antecedent of 
the second stand for an object which need not be known to be real 
in order that the proposition itself should be known to be true. 
What in this case is a characteristic of the categorical proposition 
is a characteristic of the hypothetical proposition in every case: 
it purports to convey information about an object which need not 
be known to be real. But in the majority of cases the categorical 
proposition performs a different function: it purports to convey 
information about an object which is known to be real. It is only 
when the categorical proposition performs this second function that 
it can be said to express an object which is different from the object 
of an inference; and hence it is only in this case that the cate- 
gorical proposition should be associated with the act of judging. 
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Both the act of judging and the act of inferring, when performed 
correctly, are acts by which we gain information about an object. 
Consequently, if we suppose that these acts are performed cor- 
rectly, we may define them as follows: A judgment is an act by 
which we gain information about an object which we know to be 
real. An inference is an act by which we gain information about 
an object which we need not know to be real. 

When we employ the hypothetical proposition, we often in fact 
know that the antecedent stands for something real, and we often 
know that it stands for something unreal; but we do not allow this 
knowledge to come into play when we make an act of inference 
or when we employ the hypothetical proposition. This kind of 
proposition is not intended to tell us whether the object is real or 
unreal. It may be asked how it is possible to gain information 
about such an object, and especially when we in fact know it to be 
unreal. The proposition, Jf the house on the hill is well built, the 
foundation is strong, expresses information we have gained about 
the well-built house on the hill, and the proposition remains true, 
whether the well-built house is real or unreal. The information 
we have gained about the house is, that it can not be without a 
strong foundation. The proposition, If X, then Y, expresses in- 
formation we have gained about X, namely, that it can not be with- 
out Y. Let us take a proposition in which the antecedent stands 
for something which we know to be unreal: Jf a circle is square 
(if there is a square circle), it has four right angles. Though 
the antecedent here stands for an object which is obviously unreal, 
nevertheless the proposition is true. What enables us to gain in- 
formation about such an-object is that, in the case of every un- 
reality, there are two features which are known to be real: (1) the 
elements which are suggested as coalescing in the object, and (2) 
the suggestion that they coalesce. It is the suggested coalescence 
that is unreal. We gain the information because of the suggestion 
and because of the elements; and all of these are known to be real. 
A square is real, and so is a circle, and we know that a square has 
four right angles. It is because of our knowledge of the reality 
which is a square that we gain the information about the square 
circle, namely, that it can not be without four right angles. 

It has already been remarked that when the cognitive act is di- 
vided into apprehension and decision, the difference between the 
acts is intrinsic, but when decision is divided into judgment and 
inference, the difference is not intrinsic, but resides in the objects 
of the acts. This point may perhaps be made somewhat clearer 
if we employ two philosophical terms which have largely passed 
out of use in modern philosophy: ‘‘material object’’ and ‘‘ formal 
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object.’ The material object of a cognitive act is the object which 
is contemplated, and the formal object is the object so far as it is 
contemplated. If we let the propositions (1) A is B and (2) C ts 
not D stand for the objects of judgments, then A and C are the 
material objects of (1) and (2) respectively. In (1) the formal 
object is A so far as it is viewed as a thing which is identified with 
B. In (2) the formal object is C so far as it is viewed as a thing 
which is distinct from D. In the proposition, If X, then Y, the 
material object of the inference is X, and the formal object is X so 
far as it is viewed as a thing which can not be without Y. The acts 
of judging and inferring are, therefore, chiefly differentiated by 
their formal objects. Now if we recur to the definition of ‘‘propo- 
sition’? which was given earlier in this paper, we may put the 
matter in this way: In the case of every proposition, it is one of 
these formal objects which is put forth for acceptance or non- 
acceptance. Accepting it means deciding that it is real, and re- 
jecting it means deciding that it is not real. 

An object which is accepted is often indicated by a proposition 
beginning with ‘‘There is (or are),’’ and an object which is re- 
jected is indicated by a proposition beginning with ‘‘There is (or 
are) no,’’ thus: ‘‘There are men who are clever,’’ ‘‘There are no 
horses that are rational.’? What has just been said about accept- 
ing and rejecting an object may be illustrated by the following 
concrete examples: (a) ‘‘The earth rotates on its axis;’’ (b) 
‘‘Horses are not rational;’’ (c) ‘‘If the house is well built, the 
foundation is strong ;’’ (d) ‘‘There are no horses that are rational.”’ 
These propositions will be resolved as follows: (a) ‘‘The earth, 
viewed as identified with a thing that rotates on its axis, is real;’’ 
(b) ‘‘Horses, viewed as distinct from rational beings, are real;’’ 
(c) ‘The well-built house, viewed as a thing that can not be without 
a strong foundation, is real;’’ (d) ‘‘Horses, viewed as identified 
with rational beings, are not real.’’ 

We may bring this discussion to a close by indicating two main 
conclusions that follow from it: (1) So far as the exercise of judg- 
ment and inference is concerned, the whole effort of the human 
mind in its dispassionate moments is directed towards the attain- 
ment of the real, and it refuses to rest content with anything that 
appears to fall short of the real. (2) The real, so far as it is known 
to the mind, is the test to which it appeals or strives to appeal in 
its endeavor to determine whether it should accept or reject what 
is offered for its acceptance. Thus, the expression ‘‘giving a rea- 
son’’ or ‘‘proving,’’ when correctly employed, has the same mean- 
ing as ‘‘appealing to something real.’’ 


JOHN J. TooHEY. 
GEORGETOWN UNIVERSITY. 
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BOOK REVIEW 


Foundations of Ethics. Sir W. Davip Ross. (The Gifford Lec- 
tures delivered in the University of Aberdeen, 1935-1936.) 
Oxford: At the Clarendon Press. New York: Oxford Univer- 
sity Press. 1939. xvi-+ 328 pp. $5.00. 


These Gifford Lectures are a thoroughgoing reconsideration of 
the author’s The Right and the Good (1930) and a conscientious 
reply to his critics. His fundamental thesis, that the meaning of 
“‘right’’ is not derived from ‘‘good,’’ is re-affirmed, but the gen- 
eral import of the analysis leads to the conclusion that the good and 
the right are not as far apart in fact as they are in theory: 


Rightness and goodness do not fall so much apart as we should think them 
to do if we hold that goodness depends entirely on the motive present, while 
rightness depends not at all on motive, but on intention, or, more strictly, on 
the nature of that which we set ourselves to do. For an action will be com- 
pletely good only if it manifests the whole range of motivation by which an 
ideally good man would be affected in the circumstances, a sensitiveness to 
every result for good or for evil that the act is foreseen as likely to have, as 
well as to any special prima facie obligations or disobligations that may be in- 
volved; and only if it manifests sensitiveness to all these considerations in 
their right proportions. But if the agent is responsive to all the morally 
relevant considerations in their right proportions, he will in fact do the right 
act. Thus no action will have the utmost moral excellence which an action 
in the circumstances can have, unless it is also the right action. 

But if we have shown that in its limiting case a morally good action 
must be the right action in the circumstances, we have still left moral good- 
ness and rightness in some very important ways independent. [Pp. 308-309.] 


For even the morally good man need not be primarily concerned 
with the right. Attempts to define the right in non-moralistic terms 
are called ‘‘naturalistic’’ and the most important of these for this 
argument is the utilitarian theory, especially in the form given it 
by G. E. Moore. In opposition to such teleological reductions, 
this volume defends the independence and ultimacy of the cate- 
gories and ‘‘intuitions’’ of obligation in what appears, at least to 
this reviewer, as a brilliant and convincing argument. We ‘‘see’’ 
(prima facie) what is right in particular before we have a knowl- 
edge of what is right in general and before we can calculate its 
goodness. 

Sir David has summarized his own argument so precisely in the 
final chapter that the reader should turn to it, rather than to any 
less competent attempt by a reviewer. It is likewise impractical 
here to review the author’s reviews of his reviewers. I shall, 
therefore, select only two issues that arise in the course of this intri- 
cate analysis and that may possibly be discussed on their own mer- 
its regardless of the general thesis of the lectures. 
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The first concerns the psychology of choice, especially the rela- 
tion of choice to desire. According to Sir David choice is a sepa- 
rate act, sometimes called an ‘‘act of will,’’ an act of mind (upon 
the body), and as such quite distinct from motivations or desires. 


We are aware that a certain kind of activity called choice or resolution 
takes place, which is different from any other activity—different, in particu- 
lar, from desiring, and from desiring one thing more than another; and we are 
aware that it is we and not anything else that performs this activity. [P. 224.] 


This awareness of the act of choice is often misinterpreted by the 
Libertarians as ‘‘intuition of freedom’’ and Sir David’s refutation 
of the intuitionist argument for freedom is keen and makes an im- 
portant distinction. But admitting that the act of choice is not 
a free act, is it free and distinct from desire, as Sir David claims? 


In the deliberation which precedes choice we set ourselves, more or less thor- 
oughly according to our character, to choose not between isolated objects of de- 
sire but between acts each of which is thought to involve a whole set of conse- 
quences, and it is one act with all its expected consequences that is chosen in 
preference to all others with all their expected consequences. The choice is 
thus determined not by the strength of the isolated desires as they were before 
the process of deliberation, but by the strength of the appeal which one act, 
with all that it is expected to involve, makes on us, as compared with the 
appeal which the alternatives make. Thus what is resolved on may be, and 
often is, very different from what would have been done if deliberation and 
choice had not intervened. What choice depends upon, and reveals, is not the 
strength of isolated desires but the trend of the whole character, of the whole 
system of more or less permanent desires, including of course the desire to 
do one’s duty. [P. 228.] 


Hence choice is really ‘‘setting the self’’ rather than yielding to an 
isolated desire. This seems true enough, but is it true that desires 
are in fact isolated? On the following page Sir David goes on to 
explain. 


I assume that every desire must at any one moment be of a perfectly definite 
intensity, and that all desires must be comparable on a single scale of intensity, 
even though it must be admitted that we are quite incapable of distinguishing 
the intensities of two desires which are very much alike in intensity. [P. 229.] 


As a methodological assumption such procedure might be justified, 
for desires can be named and distinguished only in terms of their 
objects and hence a desire can be identified only if it has a par- 
ticular object. But the doctrine of ‘‘isolated desires’’ appears to 
be more than an assumption. 


It is the nature of each single desire to be concentrated on a single feature 
in an imagined future, and if desire were left to itself we should act to get 
the most desired of these isolated features. [P. 228.] 


If this is intended to be a statement of psychological fact, it could 
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be questioned as sheer mythology. If desires acted in this atomic 
fashion, each having its definite goal, an independent act of will 
would certainly be necessary to ‘‘rationalize’’ them. But Sir 
David himself points out in a later chapter that there are ‘‘more 
particularized’’ and ‘‘more generalized and rationalized’’ forms 
of desire (p. 300). He recognizes a ‘‘generalized wish for good 
activity’? (p. 297) and a generalized wish ‘‘to do the act which 
is the maximum fulfilment of claims’’ (p. 299). In short, desires 
should be ‘‘assumed’’ to be as diverse and as interrelated as hu- 
man acts are, for it is in activity that desires are expressed, and 
hence ‘‘we’’ choose in the same sense that ‘‘we’’ desire. Charac- 
ter is revealed as much in desire as in choice. Furthermore, choice 
gives definition to desire. To assume that desires have definite ob- 
jects antecedent to deliberation and that the evaluation of desires 
is performed ab extra, is the basic fallacy of those ethical theories 
that still are belabored by the antiquated dualistic psychology. 
Deliberation and choice are needed precisely because desires are 
mixed, confused, groping; and desires become ‘‘isolated’’ only in 
so far as the means necessary to their several realizations become 
clearly distinguished in the progress of deliberation. The objects 
of desire gradually emerge as the work of analysis proceeds and 
when they become sufficiently visible to define the alternatives, 
choice takes place. To regard choice as a separate act is to reify 
a stage in the course of action, and leads inevitably to a literal 
separation of mind and body as well as to the theory that moral 
action is literally ‘‘self-exertion.’’ In the face of such psychology, 
it is important to assert that ‘‘All that happens, happens in or to 
one substance, the individual human being”’ (p. 232). This is the 
truth of the matter, provided we do not forget that the individual 
human being is not ‘‘acting’’ in a vacuum, but interacting with a 
social and physical environment. 

This leads to the second issue I have selected, the question of the 
intrinsic or the relational nature of the good. Sir David distin- 
guishes two basic uses of the term ‘‘good,’’ the adjunctive (This is 
a good X) and the predicative (This X is good). In the adjunc- 
tive sense a thing is ‘‘good of its kind’’ and in this sense ‘‘ ‘good’ 
has no importance for ethics’’ (p. 256). In view of this statement 
it is curious that the author should add that ‘‘good of its kind’’ can 
be defined ‘‘in a purely naturalistic way, by reference to human 
wishes and their fulfilment’’ (p. 257). One might have expected 
him to say: in a purely Aristotelian way, by reference not to hu- 
man wishes but each to its own kind. Here there might be a clear 
case for intrinsic goods. 

Passing, however, to the predicative sense, Sir David distin- 
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guishes two basic meanings of goodness, ‘‘admirable’’ or ‘‘worthy 
of approval’’ and ‘‘worthy of satisfaction.”’ The chief admirable 
goods are actions, viz., the exercise of virtue, intelligence, and ar- 
tistie creation; the chief good ‘‘worthy of satisfaction’’ is innocent 
pleasure. Goodness in the sense of worthiness of approval or satis- 
faction is ‘‘good in itself’? (p. 262). And later the author says 
even more precisely that these goods are worthy of being liked ‘‘be- 
cause they are good in themselves’’ (p. 268). 


For admiration is not a mere emotion; it is an emotion accompanied by the 
thought that that which is admired is good. And if we ask on what ground a 
thing is worthy of being thought to be good, only one answer is possible, 
namely that it is good (p. 278). 


This argument is not clear. Why is ‘‘admirable’’ not a rela- 
tional definition? Why does it imply intrinsic goodness? To say 
that a good is admirable because it is good and at the same time to 
define good as ‘‘admirable’’ clearly involves circular definition. 
Why not be content with the ‘‘attractive quality’’ of the object, or 
whatever other name is used for the fact that an object is ‘‘ad- 
mirable’’? In the case of ‘‘pleasure,’’ Sir David is willing to re- 
gard ‘‘worthy objects of satisfaction’’ as situational goods (p. 286). 
Why are not worthy objects of admiration likewise situational? In 
short, it seems to me that Sir David’s value theory would be more 
defensible if he had applied ‘‘intrinsic good”’ to the adjunctive use, 
and relational good to the ‘‘ethical’’ or predicative use. 

The chief difference between the theory of good here expounded 
and the theory in The Right and the Good is that in the former 
book virtue and pleasure are regarded as respectively higher and 
lower goods on the same scale, whereas they are now regarded as 
different kinds of good and hence incomparable. 

HERBERT W. SCHNEIDER. 





BOOK NOTES 


Schellings Kategorienlehre. Otto Kern. (Neue Deutsche For- 
schungen, Abteilung Philosophie, no. 229) Berlin: Junker und 
Dinnhaupt. 1939. 135 pp. 6 M. 


German philosophy, unmindful of Kant’s explicit warnings, 
continues to manifest a persistent tendency to attach ontological 
import to categories. Dr. Kein’s monograph interprets Schelling’s 
philosophy in the light of this trend. The continuous and central 
strand in the vagaries of Schelling’s thought, the author contends, 
is the doctrine of organic categories. In the works of Schelling’s 
early period, composed under the influence of Fichte, he sought to 
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extend the Kantian a priori so as to include the whole of nature, 
while at the same time he cast about for a new ground and deduc- 
tion of the categories. In the parallelism of nature and spirit 
which dominates Schelling’s second period, the Kantian categories 
became ‘‘creative forms of being.’’ Here and in the period of the 
so-called Identititsphilosophie, the categories appear as potentiali- 
ties which are realized unconsciously in nature, but purposefully, 
objectively, and most completely in art. The monograph closes 
with a section on Schelling’s final mystical philosophy, wherein, 
Dr. Kein shows, Schelling aimed to reconcile the categories with 
the Aristotelian doctrine of the four principles or causes—an at- 
tempt which ended nearer Plotinus than Aristotle. 

While not intended as a critical monograph, the author stresses 
the originality and unity of Schelling’s thought, sets forth pertinent 
factors in Schelling’s relation to Fichte, Hegel, and Schopenhauer, 
and his debt to Kant. The pedestrian nature of the monograph and 
its contents as well, will raise new sympathizers for Kant’s un- 
heeded plea, ‘‘save me from my friends’’! 


O. F. K. 


Critica delle metafisiche. Antonio Lomparpri. Roma: G. Bardi. 
1940. 353 pp. 151. 


Signor Lombardi by use of hair-splitting logic attempts in this 
very argumentative book to justify the ways of the traditional God 
to man. Trusting in ‘‘divine help,’’ he proceeds like a crusader to 
attack several typical philosophies in the East and West which rep- 
resent an immanentistic and pantheistic Weltanschauung. The 
Occidental thinkers selected for the fray are Bruno, Spinoza, 
Kant, and Hegel. The Orientals selected are Nagarjuna, Asanga, 
Cankara, Tagore, Lao-Tse, Chuang-Tse, and Chu-Hi. The last 
chapter is a hurried criticism of evolutionism from the standpoint 
of Scholasticism. 

According to this volume, the major battle confronting phi- 
losophy is concerned with the conquest over the problem of the One 
versus the Many: How can the single and particular things in the 
world be derived from a uniform and universal principle? 

The author vigorously contends that, before the advent of 
Christianity, no adequate solution of this problem was possible, 
because there was no explicit notion of ‘‘the true God, separated 
from nature and transcendent.’’ Aristotle was the nearest to a 
correct solution in his conception of the prime principle as ‘‘pure 
act,’’ even though he lacked the knowledge of the true God. Mod- 
ern philosophy in the West could not solve the problem, because it 
was accompanied by a ‘‘triumph of imagination over reason,’’ and 
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by a return to the mythology of the ancient world. As expected, 
the conclusion follows that the true solution is to be found in the 
Scholastic philosophy of Aquinas, whose distinction between the 
creature (being mixed with potentiality) and the Creator (being as 
pure actuality), conceived as two essences, is not a ‘‘speculative 
subtlety,’’ but the heart of reality itself. 


PASQUALE ROMANELLI. 
BROOKLYN COLLEGE. 


In Praise of Comedy. A Study in its Theory and Practice. JAMES 
FEIBLEMAN. New York: The Macmillan Company. 1939. 284 
pp. $3.75. 


A rapid survey of the history of comedy, from early Greek times 
through the nineteenth century, is followed by a brief critical ex- 
amination of certain ‘‘classical’’ theories of comedy and a some- 
what fuller critique of various modern theories. These chapters 
are useful, though the discussion is too brief to be profound. The 
author then offers his own analysis of comedy, which he defines as 
‘‘the indirect affirmation of the ideal logical order by means of the 
derogation of the limited orders of actuality’? (pp. 178-179), 
whereas tragedy is ‘‘the direct affirmation of the formal logical 
order by means of the approval of the positive content of actuality”’ 
(p. 198). This definition of comedy is elaborated in terms of an 
embracing theory of beauty (beauty is a function of the ‘‘internal 
relations of complexity,’’ p. 175), of the relation of the ideal to the 
actual (considered both logically and psychologically), and of a 
hierarchy of perspectives culminating in the cosmic perspective of 
‘divine comedy.’’ The argument is not very searching but it is 
frequently illuminating. The final chapter considers various con- 
temporary manifestations of the comic, including the Marx 
Brothers, James Joyce, ‘‘Prince’’ Romanoff, and surrealism. The 
nature and value of the book is accurately indicated in the Preface. 
“‘The work does not contain any pretensions to elaborate scholar- 
ship, but neither ... is it a joke-book, being suggestive rather 
than exhaustive of the different kinds and varieties of humour’’ 
(p. 11). 

T. M. G. 


Leviathan and the People. R. M. Maciver. Louisiana: Louisiana 

State University Press. 1939. ix-+182 pp. $2.00. 

Professor MacIver’s latest book contains the White Lectures on 
Citizenship for 1939 delivered at Louisiana State University, to- 
gether with a commentary containing an elaboration of some of the 
particular points in the lectures. 

Professor MacIver addresses himself to the problem of a defi- 
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nition of democracy in the light of the growth of the functions of 
the modern state, and in view of the recent rise of dictatorship as 
an attempted solution of political problems. He finds two criteria 
which distinguish democracy. ‘‘(1) Democracy puts into effect the 
distinction between the state and the community ... (2) De- 
mocracy depends on the free operation of conflicting opinions’’ (pp. 
70-71. Italics his). These criteria enable him to avoid many false 
leads and to see clearly what is involved in many so-called demo- 
cratic or non-democratic solutions. 

The first criterion involves the denial of the fundamental prem- 
ise of both idealistic political thought and modern dictatorship, 
viz., that the life of the state encompasses and validates the life of 
the whole community. In rejecting this view, Maclver restates the 
view associated with his name that the state is merely one aspect of 
the community, its political organization. Separating the state 
and the community means also that the spheres of culture and re- 
ligion can never flourish under the control of the state. In his con- 
sideration of economic problems, he insists that the political and the 
economic are inextricably bound together, the solution of the prob- 
lems in one field involving the solution of the problems in the other. 
He takes the opportunity to analyze the notion of ‘‘economic de- 
mocracy’’ and finds that it either means something like political 
democracy or it means nothing tangible. However, the union of 
the political and the economic does not mean that any particular 
economic system is democratic. The suitable economic system for 
democracy is the one which will solve its economic problems. 

The second criterion enables MaclIver to distinguish sharply be- 
tween all the dictatorships, Communist, Fascist, or Nazi, and de- 
mocracy. The difference here seems to be in attitude. Dictator- 
ship is depicted as confident of the rightness of its course, intolerant 
of all opposition which it suppresses, religious in its devotion to its 
mission. He claims that while no government is permanent, de- 
mocracy makes provision for changing the government without 
overthrowing the state; while, since a dictatorship denies the dis- 
tinction, for it a change of government, which is inevitable, involves 
the overthrow of the state. Another indication of the temporary 
character of even those dictatorships which claim to be permanent, 
he puts into the following crisp proposition: ‘‘Short gestation usu- 
ally means short life’’ (p. 23). However, the really crucial indict- 
ment of dictatorship is that in order to solve the problem of govern- 
ment it cuts it in half. If that problem can be said to be to create 
freedom in a framework of order, dictatorship produces the order 
without the freedom. 


Henry M. Maan. 
New York Crry. 
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Bird, Charles: Social Psychology. (Century Psychology Se- 
ries.) New York: D. Appleton-Century Company. 1940. xiii+ 
564 pp. $3.50. 

Thomas, Milton Halsey: A Bibliography of John Dewey, 1882- 
1939. New York: Columbia University Press. 1939. xviii + 
246 pp. $3.00. (Contents: Introduction, ‘‘Dewey’s Eighth Dec- 
ade’’ by Herbert Wallace Schneider; Bibliography of John Dewey 
—Part I, Writings of John Dewey to November, 1939; Part II, 
Writings about John Dewey to November, 1939.) 

Barthel, Ernst: Der Mensch und die Ewigen Hintergriinde. 
Religionsphilosophie, Metaphysik der Zeit und ethische Zielbestim- 
mung. Miinchen: Ernst Reinhardt. 1939. 69 pp. 2.20 M. 

Hostos, Eugenio Maria: Obras Completas. 20 volumes. Ha- 
bana, Cuba: Cultural, S. A. 1939. (‘‘The government of Puerto 
Rico has published the complete works of Eugenio Maria de Hostos, 
Puerto Rican thinker and statesman. Up to this time there has 
prevailed an ignorance of Hosta’s place in the world of thought, 
for aside from his Moral Social, Tratado de Sociologia, Derecho 
Constitucional, and his Essais, Hostos was unknown even in his na- 
tive land. The twenty volumes containing his writings were pre- 
ceded by the publication of a separate volume, America y Hostos, 
which includes eighteen essays by distinguished writers from North 
and South America dealing with different aspects of Hostos’s 
ideology. It also contains a biography of the man, and forty-eight 
pages of bibliography.’’) For information, write José A. Fran- 
quiz, University of Puerto Rico. 

Eruics. Volume L, Number 3. Socialism: The Nature of the 
Problem: F. H. Knight. Tolerance and the Economic System: 
Walter Sulzbach. Dualisms and Social Responsibility: Lawrence 
Sears. Discussion—The Behavior of Communists in Unions: @. 
W. Hartmann. 

JOURNAL OF THE History or IpEas. Volume I, Number 2. 
Nietzsche and National Socialism: Crane Brinton. The ‘‘Cre- 
dulity’’ of the Elizabethans: Madeleine Doran. Scientific Method 
in the School of Padua: J. H. Randall, Jr. The Mona Lisa in the 
History of Taste: George Boas. L’idée de préciosité en France au 
XVII° siécle: Daniel Mornet. Notes & Documents—Leibniz’s 
Project of a Public Exhibition of Scientific Inventions: P. P. 
Wiener. Review—On a Marxian History of Literary Criticism; 
Bernard Smith’s Forces in American Criticism: M. R. Cohen. 

PuiuosopHic Apstracts. Number Two. Spring, 1940. 

Minp. Vol. XLIX, No. 194. The Philosophy of Samuel Alex- 
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ander (II): G. F. Stout. Perceptual Assurance (II): D. R. Cousin. 
Knowledge, Reality, and Objectivity (1): H. F. Hallett. Are 
Necessary Propositions Really Verbal?: Norman Malcolm. Kant’s 
First Antinomy: A Logical Analysis: Milton Fried. Discussions— 
The Right and the Good: A. E. Taylor. Two Functions of the 
Intellect: W. H. Walsh. 

PuiuosopHy. Vol. XV, No. 58. In Memoriam: The Rt. Hon. 
Lord Tweedsmuir. Conscience and Conscientious Action: C. D. 
Broad. The Ethics of Dignity: John Laird. Studies on Prota- 
goras: Adolfo Levi. Fascism and Nazism: R. G. Collingwood. Is 
There a Social Contract? (II): H. D. Lewis. Discussion: Hegel 
and Prussianism: H. F. Carritt. Welcome Addresses to the Fif- 
teenth All-India Philosophical Congress. 

Tuer New ScuHouasticismM. Vol. XIV, No. 2. John Norris: A 
Seventeenth Century English Thomist: J. K. Ryan. In Umbra 
Intelligentiae: A. C. Pegis. The Imagination: A. D. Fearon. 

ArcHIvio DI Finosoria. L’Istituto di Studi Filosofici: Rosmini 
e Gioberti ed il compito della filosofia italiana: B. Giuliano. Critica 
dell’attivismo: G. Galli. Sul ‘‘soggettivismo’’ della filosofia della 
filosofia post-aristotelica: V. La Via. 





NOTES AND NEWS 


We regret to learn of the death on April 2, 1940, of Arthur Hill 
Daniels, until his retirement Professor of Philosophy and Dean of 
the College of Liberal Arts at the University of Illinois, at Urbana, 
Illinois, at the age of 75. 





We call attention to an article in the March 30, 1940, number of 
School and Society (Vol. 51, No. 13818) entitled ‘‘The Pacific Con- 
ference on the Teaching of Philosophy.’’ This is Professor Elmo 
A. Robinson’s report on a conference held in affiliation with the 
Pacific Division of the American Philosophical Association and in 
collaboration with the Bureau of Agricultural Economies, at the 
University of Washington, Seattle, Washington, December 27-28, 
1939. The chief topics of this conference concern ‘‘The Teaching 
of Social Philosophy’’ and ‘‘The Place of Philosophy in the Col- 
lege Curricula.’’ 














